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Richard Hilles and Sir Thomas White, who were both liverymen
of the company.
One effect of the Renaissance upon the universities was the
foundation of new colleges. Corpus Christi was founded at Oxford
by Bishop Fox of Winchester. His first intention was to found a
monastery, but he was dissuaded from this by his friend Bishop
Oldham, the founder of Manchester Grammar School, who prophe-
sied, "What, my lord, shall we build houses and provide livelihoods
for a company of bussing monks whose end and fall we ourselves
may live to see." Corpus Christi was founded in 1516 and its
statutes reflect the influence of the Renaissance. The studies of the
students were to be mainly classical, and two readers in Greek and
Humanity (Latin literature) were appointed. This was the first
lectureship in Greek to be established at Oxford. It was ordered
that the commentaries of the ancient fathers were to be used instead
of those of the mediaeval doctors which "are far inferior in learning
as in date." Before their admission, students were able to "write
off a Latin letter, to compose fair verses, to have been initiated into
logic, and to have some little training in plain song." At
Cambridge, Fisher was the first Professor of Divinity, and it was his
influence which encouraged Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII,
to found St. John's College.
The outstanding Renaissance foundation was Christ Church,
Oxford. Wolsey had contemplated building Cardinal College which
should be the most magnificent home of learning in Europe, and, in
order to endow'it, embarked on the dangerous precedent of sup-
pressing a number of smaller monasteries and using their revenues
for his foundation. When Wolsey fell from royal favour, his
foundation narrowly escaped suppression. Henry VIII stopped the
work for a time, but in 1546 he allowed it to be continued and
united the college, under the name of Christ Church, with the new
bishopric of Oxford, transferred from Osney. This explains why
the dean of Christ Church became the head of a college and of a
cathedral chapter.
The Reformation affected the universities by reducing the num-
ber of their students and the endowments of the colleges. There
was for a time a danger that the universities might suffer the same
fate as the monasteries, but Henry VIII was himself no mean
scholar and replied to his courtiers whose appetite had not been
sated by the spoils of the religious houses, "Sirs, I judge no land in